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if possible, to make a place for itself. 
From month to month it will give a chron- 
icle of accomplishment in the broad field 
of art indicative of development and thus 
diffuse the knowledge of work worthy of 
emulation. There will be short articles by 
authoritative writers on painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, the arts and crafts, civ- 
ic art, as related to everyday life. There 
will, as in the present issue, be reviews of 
current exhibitions, books and special arti- 
cles, and other news features. Begin- 
ning in modest form it will hope in time 
to increase the number of its pages, and 
while primarily a magazine for laymen it 
will endeavor to invariably uphold a pro- 
fessional standard. 

THE FEDERATION 

Probably the most sanguine of those 
who, last spring, issued the call to the 
convention at which the American Feder- 
ation of Arts was formed, would have 
hesitated to predict for the proposed or- 
ganization as warm a welcome, or as cor- 
dial support, as it has received. Within 
four months of the time of its formation 
forty-eight art societies, civic associations 
and the like had sought a/filiation as 
chapters, and three hundred and nine- 
teen persons — chiefly painters, sculptors, 
and architects — had become associate 
members. And this during the summer 
season when the majority of organiza- 
tions are virtually disbanded and most 
persons are seeking recreation. Perhaps 
the most encouraging and significant 
feature of all, however, is the fact that 
response has come not from a limited sec- 
tion but from all parts of the country, 
as far west as California and as far 
south as Texas. In coming in touch with 
these various organizations and individu- 
als a vast amount of activity has been dis- 
closed and an amazing desire for better- 
ment been manifested, which must be 
regarded both as encouraging and inspir- 
ing. The Federation of Women's Clubs, 
in membership 800,000 strong, is found 
to be making a concerted, and in some in- 
stances effectual, effort to secure the es- 
tablishment of expert art commissions in 
every State; the American Civic Asso- 



ciation is, among other things, waging a 
successful war on the billboard; the 
teachers' associations are giving conspicu- 
ous place on the programs of their con- 
ventions to the consideration of art as an 
educational factor; village improvement 
societies are holding garden competitions 
and giving heed to the design of lamp- 
posts, horse-troughs, trash-boxes; there 
is an evident inclination to seek expert 
advice; requests are being made for lec- 
turers and lantern slides; traveling exhi- 
bitions are in demand. The object of 
the American Federation of Arts is to 
unite in closer fellowship all the workers 
in the- field, and not only stimulate en- 
deavor but prevent the duplication of ef- 
fort, by serving as a "clearing house" — a 
"central office," through which informa- 
tion may be secured, experience ex- 
changed, and an expression of concurrent 
opinion, influential in securing better leg- 
islation in matters pertaining to the fine 
arts, voiced. As such it would seem to 
have a broad field of usefulness. 

WANTED: EXHIBITION 
GALLERIES 

A change has come in museum man- 
agement within the last few years, due in 
part to the pervading spirit of the time, 
but in large measure to the popularity 
and feasibility of loan and traveling ex- 
hibitions. No longer are permanent, un- 
changing exhibits interesting to the wide- 
awake public — the cry is perpetually for 
something new. This is leading certain 
museums to divide their possessions into 
exhibition and study series, placing on 
view those things which make direct ap- 
peal to the casual visitor, who simply is 
interested in what he or she may see, and 
reserving the mass of its material for the 
benefit of the student and seeker who 
would peer beneath the surface. More- 
over, the permanent possessions are con- 
tinually being supplemented by special 
exhibits, such, for example, as the Hud- 
son-Fultcn exhibition, made up chiefly of 
loans, or the Sorolla and Zuloaga exhibi- 
tions, which were collections brought 
from Spain by the Hispanic Society and 
then generously passed on to other mu- 
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scums and art galleries. Senator Root 
has said that this is an age of co-opera- 
tion and combination, and certainly of re- 
cent years the museums have been learn- 
ing the lesson. Time and again a num- 
ber have banded together to secure the 
exhibition of some specially notable col- 
lection, such, for instance, as that of the 
Glasgow painters. Nor is this confined 
to works brought from abroad. 

The American Water Color Society 
and the Society of Western Artists each 
year send out selected collections of sev- 
eral hundred paintings, which make cir- 
cuits of the larger cities in the Middle 
West. The collection of sculpture by 
Saint-Gaudens, first set forth in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, New York, has, with- 
in the last twelve months, been shown in 
the Corcoran Gallery, at Washington; 
the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, and 
the Art Institute of Chicago. At pres- 
ent an excellent collection of contempo- 
rary American paintings assembled for 
the" Albright Gallery of Buffalo, last 
spring, is going the rounds, and during 
the coming season numerous one-man ex- 
hibits as well as a notable collection of 
one hundred and fifty American bronzes 
will be handed on from place to place. 
Furthermore, now that the tariff has been 
removed from the majority of works of 
art, there will, in all probability, be a 
j>roportionately greater number of valua- 
ble paintings imported, which will even- 
tually gravitate to the museums. All 
which completely alters, as it were, mu- 
seum-lore. Formerly it was the height 
of folly to erect galleries before there 
was anything to put in them ; now a town 
or a city having gallery facilities can be 
almost assured of a series of important 
exhibitions with comparatively small out- 
lay. But there are at the present time 
exceedingly few cities, much less towns, 
thus equipped. Indeed, even the large 
cities are inadequately supplied. Last 
winter New York was obliged to borrow 
a riding circle in which to hold an ex- 
hibition of sculpture, and the year before 
Baltimore utilized an armory for the same 
purpose. Special attention is called to > 
this need by the fact that the latter city 
has been planning a great exhibition of 



paintings and endeavored again to se- 
cure the armory, but without success, the 
heads of the militia declaring, and not 
without reason, that it was not for this 
purpose, and that it could not for so long 
a period be spared. In the smaller cities 
and towns the need is perhaps still great- 
er, as in no other way are the residents 
enabled to see an assemblage of art work. 
The ideal way to have the need supplied 
would be, of course, to have fireproof 
buildings suitable in design erected by 
the State governments, or by the munici- 
palities, but legislative wheels move slow- 
ly and in the meanwhile valuable time 
and opportunities are being wasted. Else- 
where in this magazine an account is 
given of the way in which the Worcester 
Art Museum came into existence and was 
upbuilt through the generosity and en- 
thusiasm of a single citizen co-operating 
with his fellow-townsmen. And what has 
been done at Worcester can be done else- 
where. There are many who are gener- 
ous, many who take a pride in their home 
city or town, and enthusiasm is not hard 
to kindle. All that is requisite, if art gal- 
leries are to be obtained, is a realization 
of the advantages and need. 



NOTES 

a Washington The Rhode Island Ave- 
garden nue Suburban Citizens 

competition Association is only one 
of the many similar as- 
sociations whose members are banded to- 
gether for co-operative help in getting 
from the government of the District of 
Columbia needed improvements of high- 
ways, sewers, water, lights, and other like 
necessities. But it is not merely a peti- 
tioner. It tries to do something for itself, 
and one of its activities this season has 
been a garden improvement competition 
which has been carried through with suc- 
cess. The subject of such a competition 
had been discussed in the meetings of the 
Association, but without arousing a great 
deal of enthusiasm, all the members 
agreeing that it was a good plan, but none 
being inclined to take the initiative, until 
the American Federation of Arts held its 



